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. By S. J. Micciche i 

: Globe Washington Bureau | 

' WASHINGTON— President Nix- ! 
on’s war policy , in Vietnam might be ' 
j construed as “malfeasance in office” 
i for ignoring National Security Coun- 
cil (NSC) advice given to him three 
! years ago, Sen. Mike Gravel (D-Alas- 
;k&) declared yesterday. 

• j- 

| Thwarted, in his effort to make 
public all of a 500-page NSC memo- 
randum in his possession since last 
December, Gravel said that from his 
study of the documents he believes 
the United States is pursuing an 
Indochina policy of a “pitiful giant . 
acting petulantly . . . committing 
.murder and genocide." 

Gravel’s memorandum is a -copy 

of a study made for President Nixon 
a month after his inauguration in 
1969, ■ and contains high-level gov- 
ernment opinions on the situation in 
Indochina at that time and prospects 
for the future. ■. 

Gravel said in effect that the 
memorandum showed .the Nixon pol- 
icy of Vietnamizatioh would not 
work without the continued presence 
of American forces in Vietnam. The 
document itself contained estimates 
of the time required for completion 
of Vietnamization as from 8.3 to 14.4 
years, dating from 1969. 

• Published 0X0011)15 regarding the 
memorandum requested by Mr. Nix- 
on on the day after his inaugural are 
, “very accurate . . . but the only way 
for objective analysis. is to read it all,” 

, said Gravel. , 

j, The NSC report contains' the re- 
‘ sponses of the State and Defense 
departments and the Central Intelli- 
, gence Agency- to 28 questions pre- 
pared by Presidential adviser Henry 
Kissinger on the effect of bombing in 
Vietnam and the overall Indochina 
policy. 

■ The advice reflected sharp differ- 
ences between the military and civil- 
ian 

from pessimists in assessing what hat 


happened in Vietnam up to 
1969 (when the survey was 
’pleted). 

While some of these differences 
have become public knowledge — 
especially with the publication last 
year of the Pentagon Papers, which' 
carried the war history up to 1968 — 
the newly revealed study reveals how 
these diverging viewpoints were ex- 
tended from the Johnson into the 
Nixon Administration. 

Two broad schools of assessments 
emerged among the policy planners. 

In the first group, more optimistic 
and “hawkish," were the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the US military 
command in Vietnam, the comman- 
der in chief of Pacific forces and the 
American Embassy ’in Vietnam, 
headed by Ambassador Ellsworth • 

Bunker. 

Often conflicting with the judg- 
ment of those advisers was a second 
group, composed of the Office, of the 
Secretary of Defense, the State. De- 
partment . and the Central Intelli- j 
gencc Agency (CIA). 

The first group, the summary of 
the study says, generally took “a 
hopeful view of current and future 
prospects in Vietnam," with State, 

Defense and the CIA “decidedly 
more skeptical about the present and 
' pessimistic about the future." 

These are some of the major dis- 
closures in the summary: 

- — “Sound analysis" of the effec- 
tiveness of American B52 bomber 
strikes against enemy forces was 
rated “impossible" to achieve; but, 

“the consensus is that some strikes 
are very effective, some clearly 
wasted, and a majority with inde- 
terminate outcome.” B52s had been 
: used against targets in South Viet- 
i nam during the Johnson Adminis- 
tration; they are currently being 
conducted for the first time against 
the heartland of North Vietnam, and 
under a different strategic rationale. 

— In early 1969, the optimists 
concluded that on the basis of pro- 
grams then in existence, it would 
take “8.3 years" more to pacify the 

remaining contested and Viet Cong- bombing now is more important - 
controlled population of South Viet- 
nam. The pessimists estimated it 

would take “13.4 vears" more to « 
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■ achieve that goal. ~ 

— In sharp debate over the validity 
of the “domino theory" — the conse- 
quences of a communist takeover in 
Vietnam — military strategists gen- 
erally accepted that principle, but 
most civilian * experts concluded that 
while Cambodia and Laos might be 
endangered fairly quickly, the loss 
of Vietnam “would not necessarily 
unhinge the rest of Asia." 

—On Soviet and Chinese military 
aid to North Vietnam, the Joint 
Chiefs and the US military command 
in Saigon said that “if all imports by 
sea were denied and land routes 
through Laos and Cambodia at- 
tacked vigorously," North Vietnam 
“could not obtain enough war sup- 
plies to continue.” But tlie CIA and 
the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, “in total disagreement,” con- 
cluded that “overland Voutes from 
China alone" could supply North 
Vietnam with sustaining war ma- 
terial, “even with an unlimited 
bombing campaign." 

President Nixon’s subsequent ac- 
tions in Vietnam have been more in 
accord with the assessments reached 
by the pessimists in this study, al- 
though his public explanations of his 
actions have reflected more of what 
the optimists were claiming in 1969. 

In the -process, the President has 
cut US forces in South Vietnam from 
over a half million at the time he 
took office to about 80,000 today. 

While the National Security 
Council memorandum discloses sharp 
disagreements three years ago on the 
effectiveness of US bombing of 
North Vietnam, the current battle- 
field situation in Vietnam is much 
different from the situation in early 
1960 and US airpower is being ap- 
plied in different ways. 

In contrast to the guerrilla attacks 
or hit-and-run actions by larger units 
which have dominated the enemy’s 
strategy in the past, the current com- 
munist offensive is much more like a 
conventional battle, with tanks,' artil- 
lery and massed troops concentra- 
tions standing and fighting. 

Thus, it is reasoned officially, 




By Morton Konclracke 
and Thomas B. Ross 
] Son-Times Bureau 

WASHINGTON— President Nixon was giv- 
en unanimous advice by his top advisers 
. shortly after taking office in I960 that South 
Vietnam could not stand up to the North Viet- 
• Siamese without the indefinite presence of a 
large U.S. force. 

Secret White House documents, which were 
made available to The Sun-Times Tuesday, 
indicate complete agreement among both mil- 
itary and civilian experts that Mr. Nixon’s 
. Victnamization program could not reach the 
goal of total U.S. withdrawal if North Viet- 
nam re-entered the war in a direct way as it 
did in its current offensive. 

The documents are incorporated in a 500- 
page National Security Study Memorandum l 
(NSSM 1), compiled by, Henry A. Kissinger, 

the President's national security adviser, in 
February, 1069, from detailed questions to all 
the top agencies dealing with the war, in- 
cluding the State Department, the Defense 
Department, the Central Intelligence agency 
and. the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Skepticism on Victnamization 

"AIL agencies agree/' the study concluded, 
'That RVNAF (Republic of Vietnam Armed 
Forces) could not, either now or even when 
fully modernized, handle both -Che VC (Viet 
Cong) and a sizable level of NVA (North Viet- 
namese Army) forces with U.S. combat sup- 
port in 'the form of air, helicopter, artillery, 

logistics and some ground forces.” 

Kissinger’s summary asserts that there 
; were "very substantial differences of opinion 
within the U.S. government on many aspects 
- of the Vietnam situation.” 

Hut on the prospects for what later became 
known as Vietnamization, a careful analysis 
of the lengthy section on. the program showed 
unanimous skepticism about the South Viet- 
: namese army ever making it totally on its 
own. 

Military apprasial of RVNAF 
. Top military leaders— the most optimistic 
of all in dealing with allied prospects in Viet- 
nam — made no declaration that total U.S. 
Withdrawal would ever be possible. 

In a top-secret paragraph of its response 
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to Kissinger’s questions, the Pentagon said p U blic of Vietnam) would become an effective 


that "gradual U.S. troop reduction might be 
possible, given South Vietnam's "gradually 
improving its capabilities and effectiveness.” 

The most the military foresaw, however, 
was withdrawal of 'one U.S. division during 
mid-summer 1909. "Reduction of other U.S. 
forces should be possible,” according to the’ 
Pentagon. "The numbers and timing depend 
upon progress of (South Vietnamese) modern- 
ization, improvements in effectiveness and a 
drastic reduction in the . . . desertion rate.” 


fighting force. The estimate of two years de- 
pended on achievement of favorable psy- 
chological conditions during, that, time, an 
achievement considered unlikely. We believe 
that the CIA estimate is not overly pessb 
mistic.” 

South Vietnamese deficiencies 
To still another question, the State Depart- 
ment told Kissinger that North Vietnamese 
involvement would mean providing South 
Vietnam with "sufficient combat support to 


At the time that the response was written, i. ma j, e U p f or deficiencies until the entire 
however, the combined opinion of the com- ' modernization and self-sufficiency 7 program 
tnandcr of U.S. forces in Vietnam, the Joint W as completed.” 

Chiefs of Staff in Washington, and the com- ■ .. ‘ 

»»f „*,** forces In mo Pnclfc wo, Nl“ Sc.t ’o 

' lS “The V RVNAF (South Vietnamese armed gradually withdraw U.S forces Endtuniovcr 
forces), with their present structure and de- «ie fightmg to the South Vmtnamese He had 
gree of combat readiness, are inadequate to prormsedjn the 1&68 election, campa g t a 
handle a sizeable level of North Vietnamese he had a plan to end the war. 

Army forces. t Gradual withdrawal appeared to bo work- 


[it y forces. t uu * uuui vv . — 

The RVNAF simply are not capable of at- 1 * n &> especially in domestic political terms, 

ft Despite some setbacks, notably a North Viet 


mining the level of self-sufficiency and over- mmose rout of Saigon forces in Laos last 
whelming superiority that would be required year> the President could declare that the 
to counter combined Viet Cong insurgency xiiVN could "hack it ” 
and North Vietnamese Army main force of- Then> , ast month ; ' the PreS ident’s Viet-" 
iensives. namization policy was called into question* on ‘ 

In response to another question, the mill- just the grounds that his advisers had warned ' 
tary told Kissinger that "by 1972, the planned about in 1909— the massive Intervention of ‘ 
Phase II (modernized) RVNAF will be ade- North Vietnamese troops into South Vietnam. , 
quote to handle the Viet Cong insurgency if , t • « f 

-the Viet Cong are not re-inforced and sup- Modest impact of renewed bombing 
ported by the North Vietnamese Army.” The President’s reaction to the North Viet- ’ 

Thus lhe military appeared to be indicating nai f f Evasion was the resumption of large- 
that after three years or modernization, South sca c bombing of the north that hao been dis- 


Vietnam’s forces would not be capable of re- 
sisting just the kind of North Vietnamese as- 
sault that Hanoi launched last month. 

Other agencies were less optimistic yet. A 
State Department response said that "a re- 
cent CIA memorandum concluded that it 
would be at least two years and perhaps 
longer, before the ARVN (Army of the Re- 


con tinned in 1968 by former President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. Other parts of NSSM 1, as has 
been- previously reported, indicate that bomb- 
ing had only modest impact on North Viet- 
namese capabilities. 

The CIA’s answers to Kissinger’s questions 
raised serious doubts about the willingness of 
the South Vietnamese army to fight. It esti- 
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of offensive operations and adopt a more defensive posture; (2) 

Sun-Times Bureau consolidate some forces and redeploy them within major popu- 

WASHINGTON — Following are excerpts from National Se- Hated areas (3) lose control over substantial rural areas 
curity Study Memorandum J (NSSM-1), the secret 19G9 Viet- (4) retain . . . control over major populated areas, 
jiam War document prepared at the xequest of presidential However, OSD (Office of the Secretary of Defense) consid- 
adviser Henry A. Kissinger. The excerpts are drawn from the era that if all northerners withdraw, the Viet Cong effort in the 
responses of several agencies to questions drafted by Kis- South may collapse, thus such a complete withdrawal may be 
singer. unlikely.... 

(1) Question (No.12): To whatextent-could RVNAF (Repub- RVNAF’s capability against VC forces with NVA filleis. is 
He of Vietnam Armed Forces, South Vietnam) — as it is now closely associated with time, . • • . . . 

—handle the VC (Viet Cong( . . . without U.S. combat support The impact of . . . expansion and modernization is just now 
if all NVA (North Vietnamese Altov) units were with- being felt. The second phase of the modernization . . . is to 
\ ’ “ ? " develop a balanced force capable of coping with the internal , 

The JCS (American Joint Chiefs of Staff), CINCPAC (Com- VC threat, but despite acceleration, goals will not be met 

m a rider of U S forcps in the Pacific) and COMUSMACV (U.S. before the end of F Y a (July, 3972) 

it is highly probable To what e^ent could the RVNAF - as it is now - also 

that Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF), as it ex- handle a sizable level of N\ A forces. 

ists today, adequately supported by U.S. artillery, engineer, Could not cope 

tactical air, helicopter, and naval assets, 'is capable of han- ■ Today’s RVNAF, without full support of U.S. combat forces 

dliii" the Viet Cong. could not c °P e with a sizable level of NVA forces. 

Without U.S. combat support and when opposing Viet Cong Should the present RVNAF be reinforced with U.S. air and 
main and local force units, the RVNAF would have to reduce artillery support, their capability of defense would be in> 
the number of offensive operations and adopt more of a defens- proved, but not to the extent of being able to cope with the 


as it is now 


ive posture. This would result in loss of control by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam (GVN) over substantial rural ureas. 
Preconditioned answer 

The above response is predicated upon two assumptions: 


type and complexity of combat imposed by major NVA in- 
volvement. 

The posture of the present RVNAF would be further 
strengthened if . . , backed up by major U.S. ground force 


first, there exists an internal environment characterized by a elements. 


Iirst, uiexe exibis an uu«u«i -v « RV maf with their present structure and decree of 




It is highly probable that the RVNAF, as it exists today, Gradual improvement • 

adequately supported by U.S. artillery engineer, tactical air, (Top Secret) Although the question does not consider gradu- 
helicopter and naval assets is capable of (I) making substan- al U.S. troop reduction, the most likely and feasible scenario 
tial progress in the elimination of Viet Cong main and local would be RVNAF gradually improving its capabilities and 
force units, including those with northern fillers; (2) making effectiveness. Associated would be a phased i eduction of U.S. 
sustained progress in a reduction of the Viet Cong threat ai- forces. . , • — - • •* • • 

though elimination would require a prolonged period of time 
(3) achieving favorable results in a shorter time frame, if ; 
northern fillers are withdrawn. 

Reduced offense , oent j nued 

Jt is estimated that without U.S. combat support and oppos- 
ing 26ut/037©!¥ r f CIA-RDP80-01 601 R000300350073-4 
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removing one division from South Vietnam during mid-sum- ( 5)7oHo\ 

mer 1969. He and U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker dis- agendas’ responses lo his questions: 
cussed this with President Thieu and were met with a favor- 
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ring are excerpts from Kissinger s summary of The 


able response. 

In addition, reduction of other U.S. forces should be possible 
in the near future. The numbers and timing depend upon prog- 
ress of RVNAF 'modernization . . . improvements in effective- 
ness of RVNAF and a drastic reduction in the RVNAF desert- 
tion rale. 

The JCS, C1NCPAC and COMUSMACV consider that by 1972 
the planned Phase II RVNAF will be adequate to handle the 
Viet'Cong insurgency if the Viet Cong are not re-inforced and 
supported by the North Vietnamese Army 

Reforms needed 

Without major reforms within the RVNAF command and 
selection system however, it is unlikely that, the RVNAF as 
presently organized and led will ever constitute an effective 
political or military counter to the Viet Cong. Moreover, as ihe 
GVN’s major presence in the countryside, the RVNAF as 
presently constituted will only continue to widen the gap . . . 
between the government and the rural population. 

Thus, any. program of priority changes must have as its 
primary purpose the provision of an interval during which 
maximum pressure can be exerted on the GVN to make the 
necessary organizational and political changes commensurate 
with the assumption of a larger role in the political struggle 
and the war. 

(2) Question No. 10a: What differences of opinion exist (be- 
tween agencies) on RVNAF readiness? 

The State Department's reply read: 

A recent CIA memorandum concluded that it would be at 
least two years; and perhaps longer, before the ARVN (Army 
of South Vietnam) would become an effective fighting force. 
The estimate of two years depended on achievement of favor- 
able psychological conditions during that time, an achieve- 
ment considered unlikely. 

Not confident 


V/efnam impact on Southeast Asia 

THERE CONTINUES to be a sharp debate between and 
within agencies about the effect of the outcome in Vietnam on- 
other nanons. The most recent NIE on this subject (NIE 50-68) 

| tended to downgrade the so-called “domino theory." It states 
that a settlement which would permit the Communists to take 
1 control of the government in South Vietnam, not immediately 
but within a year of two, would be likely to bring Cambodia 
and Laos into Hanoi’s orbit at a fairly early state, but that 
that development would not necessarily unhinge the rest of 
Asia. 

The NIE dissenters believe than an unfavorable settlement 
would stimulate the Communists to become more active else- 
where and that it will be difficult to resist making some ac- 
commodation to the pressure than generated. They believe, in 
contrast to the estimate, these adjustments would be relative- 
ly small and insensitive to subsequent U.S. policy. 

Both the majority and the dissenters reject the view that an 
unfavorable settlement in Vietnam will inevitably be followed 
by Communist takeovers outside Indochina. 

Aioscow anc/ Peking influence 

There is general governmental agreement on this question. 
Peking opposes negotiations while Moscow prefers an early 
negotiated settlement on terms as favorable as possible to 
Hanoi. Neither Peking nor Moscow have exerted heavy pres- 
sure on Hanoi and for various reasons they are unlikely to. do 
.so, although their military and economic assistance give them 
important leverage. OA notes that “in competing for in- 
fluence Peking and Moscow tend to cancel out each oilier.*’ 

The enemy 

i (Questions 5-10) 

■ Under current rules of engagement, the enemy’s manpower 
pool and infiltration ; capabilities can outlast allied attrition 
efforts indefinitely. 


We believe that the CIA estimate is not overly pessimistic. 
ARVN effectiveness has certainly improved as a result of 
better training, greater firepower and inspiration provided by 
the presence of U. S. forces . . . (but) we believe that the more 
crucial problems — leadership, morale, discipline and training 
— are long-term and highly complex and we are not confident 
that significant improvement in all these fields will be accom- 
plished during the next year or so. 

(3) Question No. 11: To what extent could RVNAF handle . 
the VC . . . with or without U.S. combat support ... if all NVA 
units were withdrawn? The State Department replied: 

Assuming all U.S. and NVA forces were withdrawn from • 
South Vietnam, the RVNAF alone should be able to cope with 
the remaining VC. If NVA personnel remained in VC units as : 
fillers, the relevant balance would be more difficult to assess. ; 
Under these circumstances, it would probably be necessary to ! 
provide the RVNAF with sufficient U.S. combat support to 
make up for its deficiencies until the entire modernization and 
self-sufficiency program was completed. 

Dim prospects 

(4) The State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search added the following remarks to the above answer: 

. « . We do not believe that RVNAF will be able to eradicate 
VC political-military apparatus or to reduce significantly the 
level of the insurgency. Indeed, these objectives, as well as 
the resolution of complex and deeply rooted RVNAF defi- 


T he major issues 

If the 1967-1968 pacification rate is sustained, the first inter- 
pretation implies that it will take 8.3 years to pacify the 4.15 
million contested and VC population of December, 196$; the 
second view implies pacification success in 13.4 years. 

The present sifuaf/on 

No agency clearly forecasts a “victory” over the Commu- 
nists, and all acknowledge the manifold problems facing the 
DVN as we withdraw. However, MACV-JCS stress the need 
for continued U.S. support. OSD and State believe that only a 
compromise settlement is possible and emphasize GVN self- 
reliance. CIA states that progress in SVN has been sufficiently 
slow and fragile that substantial U.S. disengagement in the 
next few years could jeopardize all recent gains. 

Alternative campaign 

All agencies agree that Chinese and Soviet aid has provided 
almost all the war materiel used by Hanoi. However, OSD-C1A 
and MACV-JCS disagree over whether the flow of aid could be 
reduced enough to make a difference in South Vietnam. If all 
imports by sea were denied and land routes through Laos and 
Cambodia attacked vigorously, the MACV-JCS find that NVN 
could not obtain enough war supplies to continue. In total 
disagreement, OSD and CIA believe that the overland routes 
from China alone could provide NVN enough material to carry 
on, even with ‘an unlimited bombing campaign. 


ciencies are realistically possible only in the long-term con- 
text. 

The presence of substantial numbers of NVA fillers in VC 
term, prospects for the RVNAF. 
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■BY PHILIP WARDEN 


{ IChiciso Tribune Press Service] 

w: WASHINGTON, April 25- 
:Sen. Mike Gravel [D., Alaska] 
today accused President Nixon 
,of possible “malfeasance in of- 
fice” for not conducting the 
Viet Nam war the way some 
advisers recommended. 

- Gravel defied federal classi- 
fied document laws and Senate 
i rules to divulge, partly on the 
Senate: floor and partly at a 
press conference, some of the 
contents' of a < 1969 National 
Security Council study memo- 
randum on Viet Nam.* 
i ■ There were no tears in Gra- 
vel’s eyes today. On the night 
.last summer when he read por- 
tions of the secret Pentagon 
.papers on Viet Nam, Gravel 
;cried. 

f r . Senate OK Denied 

Gravel first attempted today 
to induce the Senate to allow 
him to publish the near-500- 
page memorandum in the Con- 
gressional Record. He asked 
.the unanimous consent of the 
four senators in the chamber. 
Sen. Robert P. Griffin [R. 
Mich.], the acting minority 
leader, objected. 

. Gravel then asked unanimous 
consent to make a speech quot- 
ing portions of the secret 
^memorandum. Again Griffin 
objected. Gravel proceeded to 
read his speech, including 
quotations direct from the 
memorandum. Griffin listened 
nut did not voice new objec- 
tions. 

t • i • 1 , 

Gravel told, newsmen he ob- 
tained the secret document in 
December. He said it 
classified secret.” 


Fear ef Damage # r . 
Asked why he thought Griffin 
objected to his reading it into 
the Congressional Record, 
Gravel replied : 

“I think he blocked for very 
partisan reasons. I think they 
know— and they’ve been told by 
the White House— that this ■ is 
probably the most damaging 
piece of evidence and informa- 
tion and facts against Richard 
k Nixon since he’s taken office. 

“And it shows in my mind— 
and I think that will be the 
judgment of the American peo- 
ple to make, but I won’t use 
‘ the word— but I think some 
could construe this as malfea- 
sance in office.” 

Gravel charged that the Pres- 
ident refused to accept the opin- 
ion of the CcnteaLJtotsHigeB^ 
Agency and the Defense De- 
partment that daily bombing of 
North Vietnamese targets would 
fail to achieve its objective. 

A Strategic Error 
The new bombing' of the 
North ordered by the President 
to stop the current Communist 
drive into South Viet Nam and 
breaking off of peace negotia- 
tions in Paris, Gravel said, 
“has forced the pffensive now 
taking place.” 

“The President had only one 
concern,”- Gravel told the Sen- 
ate. “The one, foremost con- 
. cern of all was to save face.” 

Gravel said hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have died as\ a 
; result of the President’s desire 
j to save face. 

“It is reminiscent of some o$ 

: the dictators and monarchs of 
: ; the past,” he said. 

Gravel has reserved 15 min- 


fmmunity so he could declas- 
sify the Pentagon papers and 
make them public last summer. 

Only Course Open 
. . “I have legal problems,” he 
explained, saying these were 
mostly his case before the 
United States Supreme Court 
connected with the release of 
the Pentagon papers and his 
claim to immunity. 

Gravel told the press con- the air.” 
ference that once the Presi- 
dent renewed the bombing of 
North Viet Nam and termf 
nated the Paris peace talks 
North Viet Nam had to start 
;new offensive. 

I “They could only . undertake 

| the offensive~Because they had 
(nothing to lose,” Gravel said 
j “It would take a fool not to 
| come to the same conclusion.” 
j Altho there was talk of pos- 
sible censure of Gravel for 
violating both the classified 
documents laws and Senate 
rules, Sen. William B. Saxbe 
[R., Ohio], an advocate of 
censure, said he. doubted 
whether such a move would 
be attempted. He speculated 
that a censure move would 
: be defeated on a straight party- 
line vote. . ■ 

“Gravel is not the most im- 
portant thing, even tho he 
might disagree,” Saxbe said in 
an interview. “The most im- 
portant thing is to get the Sen- 
ate to police its membership.” 

At the State Department to- 
day, a spokesman said Gravel’s 
criticism of the renewed bomb- 
ing in North Viet Nam was not 
valid because the present mili- 
tary stiuation differs substan- : 
tiall" from the situation three 1 


rockets, the North Vietnamese 
are now presenting “individual 
targets which were rarely avail-! 
able in earlier years,” Bray, 
said, . ' 

The North Vietnamese, he^ 
commented, are much more 
heavily dependent on logistic 
and re-supply operations, 
“which by their very nature are 
accessible to retaliation from 





years ago when the National 
!: utes of time in the Senate for I Security Council memorandum 


was 


Thursday in a new attempt to 
! print the complete text of the 

1969 memorandum in the Con- 
i gressional Record. 

Gravel asked Sen. William 
Fulbright [D., Ark], chairman 
• of the Foreign Relations Com- 
' mittee, to call a meeting of his 
committee so Gravel could get 
1 the committee to print the doc- 
ument and thereby circumvent 
Griffin. ^ Fulbright reportedly 
, rejected "Gravel’s proposal. 

Gravel said he would not call 
his subcommittee on public 
buildings and grounds into ex- 
traordinary session, as he did 
when he wanted congressional ; 


was prepared. 

“What the North Vietnamese I 
Army has faced us with is 
something quite different from 
what was essentially small- 
scale, guerrilla warfare,” 
Charles W. Bray, a State De- 
partment press officer said. 

Bray also noted that judg- 
ments regarding the effective- 
ness of air bombing in the past 
have been “mixed and not 
categorical.” 

By using more conventional 
combat devices, including 
tanks, heavy artillery and 
ground-to-air anti -aircraft 
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By TIM WHEELER 

WASHINGTON, April 25— Senator Mike Gravel (D- Alaska) defied President Nixon 
today and read on the U.S. Senate floor portions of a secret White House memo which 
explodes as a hoax Nixon's so-called “peace plan" that won him election in 1988. / 


■ However, Senate minority whip, 
Robert Griffin (R-Mich) franti- 
cally maneuvered to gag Gravel 
from inserting the full text of the 
memo in the Congressional Re- 
cord. 

The memo, written by Nixon’s 
adviser, Henry Kissinger, and 
titled “Responses to- National Se- 
curity Study Memorandum 1” 
(NSSM-1) was completed in Feb- 
ruary,!^. 

The memo told Nixon that it 
would take 8.5 to 13.4 years to 
complete “pacification” of South 
.Vietnam and that liberation forces 
weVe capable of outlasting U.S. 
aggression indefinitely. 

No U.S. victory seen 

The report said, in no uncertain 
terms, that the U.S. could not win 
a military victory, nor could it 
win a political victory. 

It said that South Vietnamese 
armed forces “could not either 
now or even when fully modern- 
ized handle both the VC and a size- 
able level of NVA (North Vietna- 
mese Army) forces without U.S. 
combat support in the form ofair, 
helicopters, artillery logistics and 
some ground forces.” 

TheSouth Vietnamese faced “sev- 
ere motivation, leadership and de- 
sertion problems” and had an an- 
nual desertion rate of 54 percent 
of their strength, the memo de- 
clared. 

Press shown memo 

Gravel displayed the book length 
memo to reporters at a Senate 
press conference but he refrained 
from releasing the full document, 
explaining that Nixon supporters 
are threatening to censure him 
for his bold action. 

He vowed, nevertheless, to re- 
lease “every stitch of paper I 
have” so that the American peo- 
ple can judge the facts for them- 
selves. 


The memo says that the CIA and 
Defense Department had told Ni-’ 
xon in 1969 that his Vietnamization 
policy would never work, that 
U.S. saturation bombings of civi- 
lian populations was futile, that 
the South Vietnamese population 
would never be pacified, short of 
total annihilation carried out over 
more than a decade, and that the 
South Vietnamese puppet govern- 
ment is “chancy at best.” 

The Washington Post devoted 
two full pages and two columns 
on its front page to reprinting 
vast portions of the memo, in 
defiance of an executive order 
which establishes the system of 
government classification of doc- 
uments. 

The Senate floor was all but 
deserted but the galleries were 
jammed with citizens, including 
reporters, as Sen. Griffin, his 
voice cold with- fury, threatened 
to call the Senate into closed 
session to keep the American 
people from learning the contents 
of the memo. 

But Gravel read portions of 
the document anyway. The peo- 
ple, he charged, “now know that 
he, President Nixon, never had 
a plan to end the war. Instead 
he adopted a policy that would 
indefinitely maintain the Ameri- 
can military presence in Viet- 
nam . . . and the result is now 
clear for all to see, with the 
war raging at a level as intense 
and as destructive as any time 
before.” 

Gravel accused Nixon of “com- 
mitting genocide in Vietnam.” 

“The consequences of his pol- 
icy will be the killing and maim- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings,” he told reporters. 
Nixon intention exposed 


no time after taking office did 
Richard Nixon consider serious- 
ly getting out of Vietnam or of 
negotiating with the North Viet- 
namese for an end to the war.” 

- Instead of accepting the “pes- 
simistic” conclusions of the CIA 
reported in the memo, Nixon, he 
said, “ignored NSSM-l’s evalua- 
tion and persisted in the funda- 
mental policies of his predeces- 
sor-propping up our client re- 
gime in Saigon. 

“In spite of the heaviest bomb- 
ing campaign in history conduct- 
ed upon Laos and the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, the Communist side 
has been able to mount a mas- 
sive new offensive . . 

Bombing held vain 

Gravel quoted a section of the 
memo in which civilian experts 
in the Pentagon informed Nixon 
that “the external supply require- 
ments VC/NVA (Vietcong/North 
Vietnam Army) forces in South 
Vietnam are so small . . . that it 
is unlikely any air interdiction 
campaign can reduce it below 
the required levels ... the en- 
emy can continue to push suffi- 
cient supplies through.” 

The State Department intelli- 
gence wing is recorded as stat- 
ing, “Our interdiction efforts in 
Laos do not appear to have weak- 
ened in any major way Commu- 
nist capabilities to wage an ag- 
gressive and protracted cam- ' 
paign in South Vietnam. . .” 

And the CIA added glumly, 
“Almost four years of air war 

in North Vietnam have shown— 
as did the Korean war— that al- 
though air strikes will destroy 
. : . they cannot successfully in- 
terdict the flow of supplies.” 

The portions of the memo re- 
printed by the Washington Post 


Gravel said that a study of the reveal that Nixon was, told by 
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WAR POLICY SPLIT 
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From 1969 National 



of Vietnam War Requested by Nixon 



speclB.1 to Tht New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 25— Following are excerpts from National 
Security Study Memorandum 1, the 5^8-page study of the Vietnam war 
i , ordered by Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon’s adviser on national 
l security , at the request of the President on Jan, 21, 1969, The document 
was made available to The New York Times, which supplied the head- 
ings that appear on the excerpts. 

Bombing of North Vietnam 


C.I.A. 

' Almost four years of air war in North 
Vietnam have shown— as did the Korean 
war— that* although air strikes will de- 
stroy transport facilities, equipment and 
supplies, they cannot successfully inter- 
dict the flow of supplies because much 
of the damage can frequently be repaired 
within hours. 

The major effects of the bombing of 
North Vietnam were extensive damage 
to the transport • network, widespread 
economic disruption, greatly increased 
manpower requirements and the prob- 
lems of maintaining the morale of the 
people in the face of personal hardships 
and deprivation. Hanoi was able to cope 
effectively with each of these strains, 
so that the air war did not seriously 
affect the flow of men and supplies to 
‘Communist forces in Laos and South 
■Vietnam. Nor did it significantly erode 
;North Vietnam’s military defense capa- 
bility or Hanoi’s determination to per- 
sist in the war. Material losses resulting 
from the bombing were, for the most 
part, offset by increased imports from 
Communist countries. 

• Communist military and economic aid 
to North Vietnam to a large extent off- 
set the physical destruction and the dis- 
ruptive effects of the U.S. bombing and 
. were instrumental in maintaining the 
morale of the people. Communist coun- 
tries provided all of the weapons; 
enough food, consumer goods and mate- 
rials to compensate for the domestic 
output, and most of the equipment and 
materials to maintain the transport sys- 
tem. Without Communist aid, most of it 
from the Soviet Union and China— par- 
ticularly given the pressures generated 
by the bombing— the Vietnamese Com- 
munists would have been unable to sus- 
tain the war in both South and North 
Vietnam on anything like the levels ac- 
tually engaged in during the past three 
/ears. 

The amount of Communist economic 
aid delivered annually has grown from 
a yearly average of less than $1 00-mil- 
lion through 1964, to SI 50-million in 
1965, $275-miliion in 1966, $370-million.j 
in 1967 an<L $460-nullion.i% 1967 
value of ©fit tlfrp la 

creased 'from an average of less than 
$ 15-million a vear during 1954-64 to 


$270-million in 1965, $455-million in 
1966 and $650-million in 1967. With the 
restricted bombings of the heavily de- 
fended northern part of the country in 
1968, military aid deliveries were re- 
duced. At least 75 per cent of total mili- 
tary aid since 1965 has been for air de- 
fense. 

North Vietnam’s air defenses signifi-" 
cantly reduced the effectvencss of the 
U. S. bombing, resulted directly or in-' 
directly in the loss of almost 1,100 U. S. 
aircraft and provided a psychological 
boost to. morale. Before 1965, the Soviet 
Union had provided North Vietnam with 
only ground forces equipment, transport 
and trainer aircraft and small naval 
patrol craft, while China had provided 
MIG- 15/ 17 jet fighters, motor gunboats 
and ground forces equipment. Since 1 
early 1965, the U.S.S.R. has provided 
North Vietnam with most of its air de- 
fense systems, including surface-to-air - 
missiles, jet fighters, a radar network 
and antiaircraft artillery. Chinese mili- 
tary aid since 1965, much smaller- than 
that from the U.S.S.R,, has been impor- 
tant primarily in building up North Viet- 
nam’s ground forces including equip* 
ping Communist ground forces in South 
Vietnam with the AK-47 assault rifle, the 
107-nmi. rocket and other new weapons. 

All of the war-essential imports could 
be brought into North Vietnam over rail 
lines or roads from China in the event 
that imports by sea were successfully 
denied. The disruption to imports, if sea- 
borne imports were cut off, would be 
widespread but temporary. Within two 
or three months North Vietnam and its 
allies would be able to implement alter- 
native procedures for maintaining the 
flow of essential economic and military 
imports. The uninterrupted capacities of 
the railroad, highway and river connec- 
tions with China are about 16,000 tons 
per day, more than two and a half times. 

the 6,300 tons per day of total imports 
overland and by sea in 1963, when the 
volume reached an all-time high. 

Two principal rail lines connect Hanoi 
with Communist China, with a combined 
capacity of over 9,000 tons a day. Eight 
primary highway routes cross the China 

the Red River flows out of Chma f and 
has a capacity averaging 1,500 tons per 


f It is generally agreed that a feasible 
method for analyzing Arc Light effec- 
tiveness has not yet been devised. Field 
commanders are lavish in their praise. 
COMUSMACV recently stated that Arc 
Light was his strategic reserve and had 
the equivalent combat punch of two di- 
visions. No one has been able to quan- 
titatively support such claims (or dis- 
prove them). Hard evidence on the ef- 
fectiveness of the Arc Light program is 
difficult to find. Certainly some strikes 
are highly effective. Some are clearly 
wasted. The majority have an undeter- 
mined impact. 

The J.C.S. estimate that 41,250 enemy 
were killed in 1968 by alt in-country 
B-52 strikes. This is an average of 2.5 
enemy killed per sortie. 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 
estimates of enemy killed by Arc Light 
are much lower than those of the J.C.S. 
t If this average enemy casualty rate 
is extrapolated to include all B-52 
strikes. Arc Light apparently has killed 
day. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that ' 
resumption of an interdiction campaign 
similar to that carried out in Route 
Package I between July and 1 Novem- 
ber 1968 would assure almost total inter- 
diction of truck and waterborne move- ' 
ment of supplies into the demilitarized 
zone and Laos. Naval blockade offshore 
and interdiction of Region Package II to' 
Thanhhoa would further enhance this ef- 
fort. 

Commitment of B-52 forces following 
heavy and unrestricted suppression of 
. defenses by fighters, could reduce the 
amount of time to accomplish the above. 

There is not sufficient data available 
at this time on either the cost or the 
effectiveness of an air campaign against 
these land lines to reach a firm conclu- 
sion as to the chances of isolating NVN 
from her neighbors. Past, attempts to 
cut rail, road and water networks in 
NVN have met with considerable diffi- 
culties. It has been estimated that a 
minimum of 6,000 attack sorties per 
month would be required against the 
two rail lines from China. Even at this 
level of effort, the North Vietnamese 
could continue to use the rail lines to 
shuttle supplies if they were willing to* 
devote sufficient manpower to repair 
and transshipment operations. 

It is not possible to give a definitive 
amount to the question of how much 
war-essential imports could come into 
NVN if sea imports are* denied and a 
strong air campaign is initiated. 

The act of sealing off the enemy’s 
Cambodian supply lines must be con- 
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to prevent supplies from reaching en- 
emy forces in the Republic of Vietnam..* 


-approximately 17,000 enemy since 1965 

<3,9 peApppo^ede^or Retea se 

.Will causd £,000 deaths in 1969. 

State Department 

m There' was a gopd deal more evidence > 
on the nature of the strain produced 
hy the bombing than on their signifi- 
cance. U.S. intelligence indications', in- 
eluding, inter alia, the observations of 
travelers to North Vietnam, the opin- 
ions of the Hanoi diplomatic commu- 
nity (notably the Canadians and Brit- 
ish), North Vietnamese public radio 
broadcasts, aerial photography and the 
testimony of NVN P.O.W/s in South 
Vietnam, of fishermen captured off the 
coast of North Vietnam and of the 
Spanish repatriates— ail underscored the 
fact that the U.S. bombing was a mat- 
ter of concern to the North. This evi- 
dence indicated that it was clearly hav- 
ing an impact and was generating 
strains throughout North Vietnam. The 

fbombing is estimated to have caused 
'North Vietnam economic and military- 
josses totaling just under $'500-million. 
In addition, there were many additional 
josses that could not, in the intelligence' 
community’s opinion, . be assigned any 
meaningful values. 

Unfortunately, the available intelli- 
gence indicators were relatively silent^ 

* about the significance of these strains^ 
j.e., about their cumulative ability to 


deter Hanoi from political &nd military 
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theory, there was an upper limit to - 
'North Vietnam's capacity simultaneous- - 
ly to continue the defense of the North' 
and the big-unit war in the South. The: 
bombing undoubtedly pushed Hanoi 1 
closer to that limit, but it was not pos- ; 
sible to determine precisely (1) where 
the limit Jay and (2) how far from .it 
Hanoi was at . any given time. Hanoi’s 

decisions to change from protracted war 
to the Tet offensive and then to nego- 
tiations may be seen as indications it 
was approaching that limit, but it ob- , 
viousiy still had considerable reserve 
capacity at that time. 

Glossary 

ARC LIGHT — Code name for B-52 bombing 
C.I.A, — Central Intelligence Agency 
CINCPAC — Commander in. Chief, Pacific 
COMUSMACV — Commander, United States ) 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
D I. A. — Defense Intelligence Agency 
DM2 — Demilitarized zone ; 

GUN— Government of South Vietnam 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
N.V.A.— North Vietnamese Army 
N.L.F.— National Liberation Front (Vietcong) 
NVN — North Vietnam 

RVNAF — Republic of (South) Vietnam 
armed forces 
SVN — South Vietnam 

' U.S./F.W.— United States/Free World forces 


Withdrawal of U.S. Forces 


*>-;• Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that the essential conditions for a ces- 
sation of hostilities include an effective 
cease-fire, verified withdrawal to North 
Vietnam of all North Vietnamese per- 
sonnel (including those in Laos and 
Cambodia), verified cessation of infil- 
tration, substantial reduction in terror- 
ism, repatriation of U.S. prisoners, 
agreement to re-establish the demili- 
tarized zone 1 with adequate safeguards, 
no prohibition against U. S. assistance 
to insure that the RVNAF is capable of 
coping with the residual security threat 
and preservation .of the sovereignty of 
the GVN. 

It may not be possible for negotia- 
tions to achieve agreement in full on 
all of the essential conditions. However, 
the degree to which the essential condi- 
tions can be achieved as a result of 


The following is a suggestive list of 
criteria: 

A. Restoration of the demilitarized 
zone defined in terms of the 1954 Gen- 
eva accords, 

B. Mutual withdrawal of forces in ac- 
cordance with the Manila communique 
and as security conditions permit. The 
required security conditions are: (I) re- 
spect for the DMZ; (2) no attacks on 
the major cities; (3) no infiltration to 
replace troops withdrawn; (4) no at- 
tacks on units which have been desig- 
nated by either side to the other for 
withdrawal and which are in the process 
of withdrawal. 

C. Withdrawals include: (1) all North • 
Vietnamese forces whether or not they 
are fighting in North Vietnam’s units to 
include regroupees; and (2) the with- ' 
drawal of North Vietnamese troops in 
Laos and Cambodia. 


negotiations is crucial to the determina- 
. tion of whether “victory” has been 
achieved or a strong non-Communist 
political role assured. 

Achievement of .the essential condi- 
tions for cessation of hostilities is con- 
tingent upon continuation of the U.S. 
effort and improvement of the RVNAF. 
It is inconceivable that the essential 
conditions could be realized as a result 
of an early unilateral reduction of U.S. 
military effort. 


D. An agreement on inspection and 
verification machinery. We would be 
prepared, to rely upon our unilateral 
means of surveillance. 

E. Release of ail U.S./F.W. personnel 
held by the MVN/M.F. 

C.I.A. 

The difference in estimates [of total 
enemy strength between the C.I.A. and 
D.I.A. on the one hand and CINCPAC/ 
MACV on the other] may become of 


Office of Secretary of Defense 

There is a need within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for agreement on the' essential 
conditions for a cessation of hostiUtes. 


major political importance if develop- 
ments in Paris should lead to an agree- 
ment on the phased withdrawal of NVA 
troops which intelligence might be re- 
quired to confirm or monitor. . 
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Enemy Capabilities 

State Department 

Should the Communists decide to risk 
heavy losses, they have the capability 
to launch large-scale offensives in one 
or more parts of the country, particu- 
larly in III Corps. These offensives 
. i could include ground assaults or attacks 
ivy fire against any number of second- 
ary provincial centers and allied instal- 
lations, a general heightening of minor 
actions and harassment throughout the 
country, and/or a strong counter effort ' 
against the pacification campaign.,!. 
There may also be some “dramatic”’ 
incidents, involving perhaps the infil- 
tration of sapper units and some com- 
bat squads into Saigon or <^hbr major 
urban areas, the brief seizing’ of a sec- 
tion of a provincial capital and a dev- 
astating attack against a model pacifi- 
cation area or refugee centers. Such 
military successes as might be achieved 
would be only temporary and would not 
approach the .scale of Tet 1968. By a 
careful choice of targets and tactics, 
the enemy might be able to hold down 

his casualties; any major commitment 
of troops, however, would cost him 
dearly. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

, The enemy retains a significant ca- 
pability to launch offensive actions in 
South Vietnam (SVN) at times of his 
own choosing and on a broad scale 
within the next six months. However, 
it: is doubtful that he can successfully 
.carry off a large-scale offensive and 
achieve “dramatic” results ~ on . a par 
with the. Tet offensive of last year. 

.Again from a purely quantitative 
standpoint, the enemy, could launch an 
attack through' the demilitarized .zone 
(DMZ) with an equivalent strength of 
two divisions, an attack against Danang 
by the equivalent of about one division, 
and an attack against Saigon with a 
strength of up to four or five divisions. 

The Joint. Chiefs of Staff (J.C.S.) be- 
lieve that the allies in SVN have the 
forces and means to defeat an enemy 
.offensive and that -this is quite apparent 
to the Communists. 
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State Department 

Hanoi decided to negotiate for a num- 
ber of reasons related to its estimate 
of the course of the war and its chances 
; for -success. Mainly, it came more and 
' more to realize that it could, not win 
the conflict by continued militaiy and 
. international political pressure, and that 
it would have to negotiate in order to 
make the American, forces leave. It also 
sensed that the constitutional structure 
in South Vietnam, supported by the 
South Vietnamese Army, ’was develop- 
ing a manner which might preclude 

South. It wanted to open possibilities 
for greater emphasis on political war- 
fare, and also to reduce the chance that 
the U.S. might escalate further* 

But Hanoi’s concern about its pros- 
pects for winning was not accompanied 
by any feeling that it had lost the war 
and that it needed to surrender. On the 
contrary, in fact, the Communist leaders 
felt distinct* cause for pride because 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong, even 
‘with large amounts of Soviet and Chi- 
nese aid, had resisted U. S. military 
. pressure for several, years and had not 
been beaten. They also believed that 
U.S. public opinion was bginning to tire 
.of the war, and they believed that elec- 
. tion year politics in the United States 
I offered them an opportunity to profit 
' from this attitude. Although the elecion 
is now over, the Hanoi leaders continue 
; to believe that public pressure will force 
the U. S. Government to end the war. 
One reason Hanoi is negotiating is 
because it believes that we will have to 
look for compromise formulas in the 
talks, and that its own intransigence, 
coifpled with continued military initia- 
tives, will add to public pressures on 
the Administration to make such com- 
promises. 

However, the North Vietnamese lead- 
ership recognizes that such a settlement 
will not be easy to obtain, and that it 
may take some time before the U. S. 
is prepared to grant terms which the 
Communists now consider acceptable. 
The leadership therefore hopes to con- 
tinue to exert military and political 
pressure against us, and particularly 
against the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, in order to force or persuade us 
to accept Communist terms. At the 
'same time, the leadership recognizes 
.’that its own southern structure may 
suffer further under continued warfare. 

Thus the Communists are .negotiating 
under pressure, just as they think we 
are negotiating under pressure. Some 
of the same pressures which drove them 
to negotiate will also drive them to 
modify their own terms and conditions 
over time. The Communists will want 
to pick the best possible moment for 
compromise, when we have yielded on 
the things which they consider vital but 
before they themselves have had to 
give up anything of critical importance. 
This will require delicate and sensitive 
timing. It is thus not correct to say that 
the Communists are not negotiating 
“seriously, 1 * They are negotiating seri- 
ously, in the sense that negotiations 
are an it 
strategy, 


iportant elemept 


participation unless the N.L.F. 
be negotiated into the picture. 

Combined with these realizations 
was a desire to reduce the scale of the 
conflict, or at least to end the bombing. 
North Vietnam was beginning to feel 
greater pressure toward the middle and 
latter part of 1967, as the bombing be- 
came heavier. The Communist leader- 
ship also became worried that it was 
losing members of the important south- 
ern cadre element in its southern struc- 
ture at a rate which, if continued over 
a long time, would leave the Vietcong 
unable to compete effectively in the 

required evolution in their position will 
come slowly. 

Although there is strong evidence of 
constructive Soviet effort over this pe- 
riod, one must balance this appraisal 
with the observation that the North 
Vietnamese may at times have employed 
the Soviets as intermediaries to convey 
positions upon which they had already 
decided themselves, so that they would 
not have to “lose face” by making the 
concessions directly to us. 

Even with this caveat, however, the 
record would appear to support the con- 
clusion that since May, 1968, the. So- 
viets have employed their influence 
over Hanoi in a generally constructive 
direction both as to ‘ tihving and sub- 
stance. From all indications they will 
continue to stake out tough Hanoi bar- 
gaining positions, to explore U.S. think- 
ing and, whenever they consider it war- 
ranted, to utilize their leverage upqn 
Hanoi in measured, highly selective and 
carefully timed fashion. * 

Military Community 3 

(Including the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the American command in Saigon.) 

As far as our knowledge of how 
Hanoi thinks and feels, we see through 
the glass darkly if at all. \ 

Notwithstanding, all echelons gen- 
erally agree that the preponderance of 
evidence indicates that North Vietnam 
is in Paris because of a decision that 
it would be less costly to get the bomb- 
ing stopped and to negotiate the U.S. 
out of South Vietnam (SVN) than to 
continue fighting for another 5 to 10 
years. 

On the basis of intelligence derived 
from analysis of Hanoi’s known diplo- 
matic relations with China and the So- 
viet Union; reports from third-country 
diplomats; and continuing study of pub- 
lic and private statements by officials 
of the three countries, there does hot 
appear to be significant pressure by 
Moscow or Peking on North Vietnam. 
Both can be expected, however, to con- 
tinue their efforts, public and private, 
to influence North Vietnamese decisions 
in Paris and in the conduct of the war. 
At best, the Chinese probably hope to 
impress on Hanoi that any Paris settle- 
ment will not alter China’s support for 
wars of national liberation throughout 
Southeast Asia, while the Soviets pre- 
sumably are husbanding their influence 
of bavin 
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could 
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see the war end by a negotiated settle- 
ment favorable to themselves. But the 


their in the hon 

©aset^ 

achieve a breakthrough in the negotia- 
tions. 


Assuming that all U.S. forces and all 
NVA forces — fillers as well as organized 
units but not regroupees — were with- 
drawn from South Vietnam, the 
RVNAF alone should be able to cope 
with the remaining Vietcong. As the 
RVNAF modernization and improvement 
program advances, the ability of the 
Government forces to make inroads into 
the VC military-political apparatus and 
to reduce the level of the insurgency 
will be enhanced. Even spokesmen for 
the other side (e.g.,- Tran Buu Kicm 
and Wilfred Burchett) have recently 
made reference to their concern for the 
fate of the Vietcong if the North Viet- 
namese troops were pulled out. 

If NVA regular units were withdrawn 
but NVA personnel remained in Viet- 
cong units as fillers, the relative balance, 
would be more difficult to assess. Under 
these circumstances it would probably 
be necessary to provide the RVNAF 
with sufficient U.S. combat support to 
make up for its deficiencies until the 
entire modernization and self-suffi- 
ciency program were completed. 

Under current and foreseeable cirpum- 
stanccs, it will probably take a minimum 
of two years before structural and tech- 
nicai reforms can make any substantial 
contribution toward RVNAF fighting ef- 
fectiveness. Themore critical deficiencies 
" motivation, discipline and leadership 
— are essentially deeper and longer- 
term problems, some arising out of com- 
plex socio-political traditions and others 
greatly dependent on the prevailing poli- 
tical and military environment. A clear- 
ly accelerating favorable military trend 
highlighted by ARVN battlefield suc- 
cesses could have considerable effect on 
RVNAF motivation and morale. A stable 
political situation, and particularly one 
m which the top military leadership is 

united 'and securic, would favorably af- 
fect discipline and lower-level leader- 
ship. . 

Military Community 

RVNAF is making fairly rapid strides 
in improvement and effectiveness and 
the. prognosis for a self-sufficient force 
designed to hold its own against an in- 
ternal threat is good. RVNAF will con- 
tinue to overcome its recognized en- 
demic problems such as lack of leader- 
ship, difficulties with the population, ' 
etc. The J.C.S. CINCPAC and COMUC- 
MACV are inclined towards this view. 

RVNAF is making only limited prog- 
ress due primarily to recent inputs of 
U.S. resources, to U.S. combat activity ' 
and to a perception that U.S. forces may 
withdraw. Significant improvement to 
RVNAF is limited because of constraints 
of the present military and political sys- N 
terns. RVNAF must take major political 
and military action, some of which are 
not now under way, to become an ef- 
fective force in the near future. D.O.S. 
is inclined towards this view. ' 
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' Without m&jor reforms within the 
RVNAF command and selection system, 
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as presently organized and led will ever 
constitute an effective political or mili- 
tary counter to the Victcong. Moreover, 
as the Government of Vietnam’s (GVN) 

.major presence in the countryside, the 
RVNAF as presently constituted will 
only continue to widen the gap which 
exists between the Government and the 
rural population. Thus, any program of 
.priority changes must have as its pri- 
mary purpose the provision of an inter- 
val during which maximum pressure can 
be exerted in the GVN to make the 
necessary organizational and political 
changes commensurate with the as- 
sumption of a larger role in the political 
struggle and the. war. 
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By Michael Getler 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The military situation in 
Vietnam outlined to Presi- 
dent Nixon by his top mili- 
tary and civyian advisers 
early in 1969 included a Pen- 
tagon assessment that Hanoi 
could continue to sustain 
very heavy troop losses for 
“at least the next several 
years” in its war against the 
South. ! 

* It also included an assess- 
ment that the massive U.S. 
bombing campaign against 
North Vietnam during 1965- 
68, while inflicting a consid- 
erable toll on the North, 
may have actually stiffened 
the enemy's will and evert 
its capacity to pursue the 
fight. 

The Pentagon’s civilian 
hierarchy was joined in this 
critical judgment by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The views of these agen- 
cies — as well as contrary as- 
sessments offered by top 
U.S. military commanders in 
Washington, Honolulu . and 
Saigon — are contained in 
the responses of -various 
arms of government to a 
government survey on Viet- 
nam conducted by the Nixon 
administration immediately 
after taking office. 

•, Yesterday, The Washing- 
ton Post published a sum- 
mary of the survey carried 
out by the President’s Na- 
tional Security Council. Ad- 
ditional documents that pro- 
vide more detail about the 
specific views of the mili- 
tary, CIA, State and De- 
fense Departments have also 
been made available. 

“The bombing undoubt- 
edly had adverse effects on 
the people of North' Viet- 
nam,” the Pentagon re- 
sponse says. “Individual citi- 
zens suffered many hard- 
ships . . . food was rationed 
* * . consumer goods were 
scarce ... air raid warnings 
disrupted lives and forced 
uiany to leave their homes, 


to suggest that these hard- Pentagon cites military esti- 
mates of about 95 tons of 


ships reduced to a . critical 
level North Vietnam’s will- 
ingness or resolve to con- 
tinue the conflict. On the 
contrary, the bombing ac- 
tually may have hardened 
the attitude of the people 
and rallied them behind the 
government’s programs.” 

Ironically, the report says 
“there is some evidence . . . 
indicating that morale and 
support for the war in North 
Vietnam has declined signif- 
icantly since the bombing 
halt” in November, 1968. 

It is also noted, however. 


supplies destroyed each day 
on the trail between Novem- 


ber 1968 and the conclusion 
of the study. 

But, they add, “while this 
is impressive, it is not really 
what counts. The critical 
factor is the amount that 
reaches South Vietnam , . . 
and since we have no con- 
trol over imports to North 
Vietnam or inputs to Laos, 
it appears that the enemy 
can continue to push suffi- 
cient supplies through Laos 
to South Vietnam in spite of 
relatively heavy losses in- 


Bray was also asked if he 
thought another critical 
judgment made in the 1969 
survey “holds true today”: 
the assessment that “all 
agencies agree that South 
Vietnam’s armed forces 
could not, either now or 
even when fully modern- 
ized, handle both the Viet- 
cong and a sizeable level of 
North Vietnamese Army 
forces without U.S. combat 
support in the form of air, 
helicopters, artillery, logis- 
tics and some ground 
forces.” 


that “whatever their feci- fitted by air attacks.” 


ings about the war, the peo- 
ple of North Vietnam have 
lacked either the will or the 
means to make any dissatis- 
faction evident.” 

Asked for their views on 
the effects of the bombing 
on North Vietnam’s econ- 
omy, the Pentagon replied 
that “while air strikes de- 
stroyed about $770 .million 
worth of capital stock, mili- 
tary facilities and current 
production, ‘North Vietnam 
received about $3 billion 
worth of economic and mili- 
tary aid from Communist- . 
bloc countries. 

“Thus, in terms of total 
economic and military re- 
sources available to support 
the war,” the document 
states, “North Vietnam is 
better off today (early 1969) 
than it was in 1965.” 

Even though the bombing 
of the North drained off 
roughly one-half million 
people for such things as 
road and rail repair and 
110,000 soldiers for air de- 
fense, the report states that 
“the enemy has access to 
sufficient manpower to meet 
his replenishment needs for 
at least the next several 
years, even at the high 1968 
(annual) loss rate of about 
291,000” men. 

Hanoi’s eligible manpower 
pool was put at 1.8 million 
men, though combat losses 


It is not known whether 
those 1969 assessments are 
applicable to the Nixon ad- 
ministration and the current 
bombing in response to Ha- 
noi’s invasion across the 
DMZ. But they are becom- 
ing an issue between the 
President and his critics on 
U.S. war policy, ' 

Yesterday, Sen. Mike 
Gravel (D-Alaska) attempted 
to enter the NSC document 
into the public record on the 
Senate floor, charging that 
the bombing policy which he 
said had been proven wrong 
in 1969 was now being rein- 
stated. 

■ Asked to comment on 
Gravel’s charges, State De- 
partment spokesman 
Charles W. Bray III said he 
didn’t think -such charges 
were “fair or accurate criti- 
cism." 

The earlier analysis of the 
effects of the bombing, he 
said, “covers a situation at a 
different time and . under 
different circumstances. 
What the North Vietnamese 
Army has now faced us with 
is something quite different 
from what was essentially 
small scale or guerrilla war- ' 
fare. In adopting tactics 
which are more conven- 
tional . . . much larger . . . 
units Including tanks and 
heavy artillery, they offer 
individual targets which 


Bray said “we’ll have a 
clearer idea when the of- 
fensive ends . . . the South 
Vietnamese are better 
equipped and better able to. 
acquit themselves well on 
the battlefield now than at 
that (earlier) time . . , that 
has been the whole purpose 
of Vietnamization,” includ- 
ing the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican ground forces. 

There is no plan, however,’ 
to withdraw all American 
air forces from Thailand 
and ■ Guam or naval forces 
from offshores. 


Wide Differences Noted 


,P^^ states, in the South had caused 03 c ‘ ble in earlier yearsTl 8 


They have made themselves 
more heavily dependent .on 
logistical _and resupply faci 


'it lias been estimated that pansion of the eligible draft 
approximately 52 000 civil- age and sendin g men South 
ians were killed in North with , less training than 
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,V*T cW TT yn effectiveness of ture, more accessible to re- 

oini, the document con- U.S. bombing against the Ho taiiation froip the air.” 
“there is no evidence chi Minh Trail in Laos, the 


tinues. 


As the summary to the 
huge NSC survey pointed 
out, the views among the 
Vietnam specialists within, 
the Federal bureaucracy 
were “profoundly different” 
on many key points. 

The debate was particu- 
larly sharp between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
U.S. Pacific fleet command 
and the military command 
in Saigon, on the one hand, 
and the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, CIA and 
the State Department on the 
other, over the success of 
the U.S. bombing campaign. 

In its entirety, the re- 
sponse of these groups to 
the White House questions 
early in 1969 provides proba- 
bly the most thorough de- 
bates over the effectiveness 
of air power in specific mili- 
tary situations since the con- 
troversy over the World 
War II strategic bombing, 
survey, - * . 

On the use of the B-52s— 
which have now for the first 
tar- 
gets deep inside North Viet- 
nam — the Pentagon analysis 



By Jack Anderson 

Government strategists in 
1969 delivered a unanimous 
warning to incoming Presi- 
dent Nixon that South Viet- 
nam’s armed forces would be 
no match for North Vietnam- 
ese-Viet Cong forces “in the 
foreseeable future/’ that the 
pacification program showed 
no promise of “complete suc- 
cess” for “several years,” and 
that the Saigon government 
might not “survive a peaceful 
competition with the (Commu- 
nists) for political power in 
South Vietnam.” 

This gloomy outlook, con- 
tained in a secret, two-inch- 
thick review known as Na- 
tional Security Study Memo- 
randum 1, has changed only in 
degree during the past three 
years. 

The President’s response 
has been to do his best to bol- 
ster Saigon while extricating 
the U.S. from the tragic Viet- 
nam war. He has been deter- 
mined, however, to end the 
American involvement with 
dignity. In liis private conver- 
sations, he has repeated that 
he won’t let the U.S. be 
“pushed around,” “degraded” 
or “humiliated.” 

This was the reason he 
struck back with such fury 
from the air after the North 
Vietnamese assault across the 
Demilitarized Zone. 

The secret 1969 study, 
known simply as NSSM-1 in- 
side the White House, was 


cqmpilcd by foreign, policy 
czar Henry Kissinger. He sent 
eight pages of pointed, pene- 
trating questions to all the 
government agencies involved 
in the war effort. 

Their answers showed con- 
siderable confusion over what 
was happening in Vietnam. 
The U.S. embassy and military 
command in Saigon, joined by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, gen- 
erally took a rosy view. The 
Defense Secretariat, Centra^ 
Intelligence Agency and State 
Department were more skepti- 
cal. 

Saigon Doomed 

Here are highlights from 
the exhaustive study: 

All the experts agreed that 
the South Vietnamese armed 
forces, "in the foreseeable fu- 
ture,” couldn’t fight off the 
Vietcong and North Vietnam- 
ese “without U.S. combat sup- 
port in the form of air, heli- 
copters, artillery, logistics and 
some ground forces." 

The toughest estimate, sur- 
prisingly, came from the De- 
fense Secretary’s office, which 
predicted bluntly: “It is un- 
likely that the (South Viet* 
namese, as presently organ- 
ized and led, will ever consti- 
tute an effective political or 
military counter to the Viet- 
cong.’’ 

The South Vietnamese 
forces, with an annual deser- 
tion fate of 34 per cent, were 
said to be facing "severe moti- 
vation, leadership and deser- 


t 

tion problems.” The total de- 
sertions, alleged the study, 
were “equivalent to losing one 
ARVN division per month.” 

Nevertheless, the majority 
view, was that Saigon was 
making “reasonable progress” 
toward building a force “able 
to hold its own against an in- 
ternal VC threat.” 
i Disagreeing, the Defense 
Secretary’s office doubted 
r that current expansion and 
re-equipment programs are 
sufficient to make (the South 
Vietnamese) into an effective 
fighting force.” 

Although the pacification 
program couldn’t “promise 
anything close to complete 
success 'within several years,” 
the U.S, high command found 
that Saigon controlled “three- 
fourths of the population,” 
The Joint Chiefs expected this 
to rise to 90 per cent by the 
end of 1969. 

Their figures were disputed, 
however, by the Defense Sec- 
retary’s office, which sug- 
gested “at least 50 per cent of 
the total rural population is 
subject to significant VC pres- 
sure and influence.” 

No Victory 

South Vietnamese politics, 
according to the study, were 
plagued with “pragmatism, ex- 
pediency, war weariness, a de- 
sire to remain unaligned and 
end up on the winning side,” 
compounded by ^family loy- 
alty, corruption, social immo- 


bility and clandestine activh 
ies.” ' ; . ** 

No U.S. agency would fore- ^ 
cast a “victory” over the Com* 
munists, but the military still 
stressed “the need for contin- 
ued U.S. support.” ;.*/ 

There was general agree- 
ment that “the enemy has 
been able during the last four 
years to double his combat 
forces, double the level of in-- 
filtration and increase the* 
scale and intensity of the main 1 
force war even while bearing; 
heavy casualties.” 

It was also agreed that the- 
Communists were recruiting, 
and infiltrating troops faster, 
than they could be killed off,: 
The enemy expansion of* 
300,000 new men ‘each year, 
the study noted, “requires that 
the allies inflict losses of; 
25,000* KIA (killed in action, 
per month*, or 7,000 more than*! 
the current rate.” ■. 

The Saigon embassy’s evalu-. 
ators suggested that “the VC, 
are husbanding their re- 
sources to give themselves the 
option of a ‘climaxing’ offen- 
sive.” : 

The State Department fore-, 
saw in 1969 what has now hap^ 
pened. “The Communists,” 
sai State, Vmay feel that a 
demonstrably strong blow 
against the pacification pro- f 
gram - would have wide reper-; 
cussions particularly at a time, 
of optimistic allied -claims, 
about pacification successes.” : 

< 2 ) 1972, United Feature SyndiciU ♦ 
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’69 Memo Cites VC Arms Aid, Help on Talks 



v ' By Murrey Marcler 

^>kWR5»h|ngton Post Staff Writer 

The Soviet Union gave 
help at “several critical 
points” in launching the 
Paris peace talks on Viet- 
nam in 19G8-69, but simulta- 
neously plagued the Nixon 
administration by supplying 
pc bulk ol North Vietnam’s 
sophisticated weapons. 

That dual Soviet role in 
-the Vietnamese war is offi- 
cially confirmed for the first 
time in the National Secu- 
rity Council . study of the 
war, completed in early 
1969. , 

This review reports more 
explicitly than any other 
; disclosure that the Soviet 
Union participated, in pri- 
vate negotiations in Paris in 
late 1968 that produced the 
disputed "understandings” 
for the Johnson administra- 
tion’s halt in the bombing of 
North Vietnam. ■ 

The Russian intermedi- 
aries were Ambassador Val- 
erian Zorin, and the minis- 
. ter of the Soviet Embassy in 
Paris, Valentin . Oberemko, 
r the study shows. North Viet- 
nam repeatedly has denied 
there were any “understand- 
ings” and has insisted the 
bombing halt was “uncon- 
ditional.” 

■ This dispute has re- 
bounded into the headlines 
with the *U.S. charge, and 
the North Vietnamese clc- 
: nial, that the current Com- 
munist offensive, launched 
March 30 across the Dcmili- 
• tamed Zone dividing North 
and South Vietnam, is a 
“blatant violation” of the 
1968 -‘understandings.” 

, There is a striking paral- 
lel between the situation 
tthat existed then and the 
news of today, illustrated by 
the secret trip of presiden- 
tial advisor Henry A. Kissin- 
ger to Moscow last, weekend, 
which was disclosed yester- 
day. 

Then and now, the United 
: States was seeking coopera- 
tion from the Soviet Union 
for ending the Vietnamese 
war. Then and now, or at 
least up to the time of Kis- 
singer’s visit to Moscow last 
week, ILS. strategists were 
consideiAgprOtfad (pur- 
posing an air and sea block- 


ade' on Haiphong harbor, or no t clear Is whether it was V oys.' Thus, the euphemistic 
otherwise cutting the Soviet necessary for them to bring term “understandings” was 
’ — - - pressure on the North Viet- used> 

riamese to bring about a 
compromise.” 

The State Department 
said that North Vietnam, re- 
taining “firm control over 


supply line to North Viet 
nam. 

There is one outstanding 
difference in the interna- 
tional alignment, however. 
In 1969, American and 
Chinese relations were in a 
state of total hostility. China 
was adamantly opposed to 
any negotiations to end the 
war in Vietnam, and many 
U.S. strategists concluded 
that even if the United 
States did risk the interna- 
tional consequences of inter- 
dicting all Soviet supplies 
for the war, North Vietnam 
could fight on by relying 
mainly on Chinese supplies 
to continue "protracted war- 
fare.” 

Today, it is the Nixon ad 


was 

Defense Secretary Melvin 
R. Laird testified last week 
that, the language of the 
“understandings” was ac- 


*«*^**i to — — - tually “negotiated” with the 

its own war. strategy, may Q onlmu nists in* the secret 
“at times have employed the 1968 meet ings in Paris. 
Soviets as intermediaries to The d ggg NSC study re- 
convey positions upon which ve3dSj “with the beginning 
they had already decided of Par j s talks last May, 
themselves, so that they the Soviets began a 'new and 
would not have, to ‘lose face’ decidedly more assertive 
by making the concessions phase of their diplomacy. .... 
jiii'nntiv ii*” “Ambassador Zorin (Vat; 

directly to us. er ian Zorin, then A.mbassa- 

£ Ve , n £ dor in Paris) and Minister 
said from May 1968 to the 


date the study was com- 
pleted, State concluded that 
the Sovitcs “employed their 
influence over Hanoi is gen- 
erally constructive direction 


ministration’s assessment both, as to timing and sub- 
that China’s salMntnrast. c* 

emplified by the President s ^ ., tough Hanoi bargaining 
' ground-breaking, talks in Pe- p 0£ jy onS- to explore U.S. 
king in February, and U.S. faking” or when Moscow 
troop withdrawals from %vjshcd it utilized its “lever- 
South Vietnam, have helped age „ with Hanoi in “highly 
induce the Chinese to dilute se j cc ti v e” fashion, 
their original commitment , dealing 
to prolonging the Vietnam- In dea11 8 
ese conflict. 


(Valentin) Oberemko were 
authorized by Moscow to act 
as primary Soviet represent- 
atives with respect to the 
talks. At several critical 
points during" the ensuing, 
months one or both of them' 
intervened constructively, 
acting under both general' 
guidelines and explicit in- 
structions from Moscow. 

“Thus, it was Zorin who*' 
elaborated on the two-phase, 
concept for stopping the 
bombing without any osten- 
sible reciprocal action by 
Hanoi, and indicated Hanoi 


“In dealing with the 

- North Vietnamese,” the ----- 

e conflict. ■■ section of might be receptive to such- 

North Vietnam, however, State 1 Soviets an a °P roath - 

granted no “veto power” ei- the report said, the boviers « when on Oct. 11 .the 

ther to the Russians or to have experienced the full North yietnese for the first 
the Chinese over Hanoi’s de- degree of Hanoi’s ideologi- t ; me g ave a c j ear indication 
cisions in the war, all U.S. ca j rigidity and distrust of th ey wou i d accept the GVN 1 
intelligence experts agreed -\vest, and on occasion (government of South Viet- 
in the NSC study. The Cen- L\ le y n aV e privately deplored nam ) as a participant in the 
, tral Intelligence a g e n c %J eXCO ssive North Vietnamese talks, the Soviets thought 
.noted that Hanoi has bal- s t u bbornncss.” this move, so important they',' 

anced adroitly between its specific illustrations of confirmed this position to us. 

Soviet action in helping to on the following day. 

launch the Paris talks in “At several points during 
1968-69 were unofficially re- the culminating phase of’ 
sorted in 1969-1970, and un- these difficult negotiations- 
officially acknowledged by the Soviets accepted our 
the Russians But, publicly, strong representations about 
the Soviet Union denied North Vietnamese intran- 
that it had any involvement signenee and appeared to 
in one of the most impor- pass them along to Hanoi to ; 
tant of those actions— the good effect. 

m a state Department as- disputed “understandings” “When the two sides were*. 

isrs.? th 2 i "gra r f 3 s p ,n°.- 

: £ig« ed Secretary of State North Vietnam on .1, Jater dropped by the DRV 
I William P. Rogers, he stated. 1968 . (North Vietnam)— the Sovi- 

stated: North Vietnam ^ put f orward a formula- 

“We attribute more sigmf- that the bombing halt was tion which resolved the im- 
icance' than does the Em- -unconditional. In fact. passe 

bassy (the U.S. Embassy in American officials sai , “When the talks on proce- 

did so is quite clear. What is. , 


two chief allies, and “in 
competing for influence (in 
Hanoi) Peking and Moscow 
tend to cancel out each 
other.” A critical question is 
whether that balance is 
changeable now, with the 
shifts of American-Chinese- 
Soviet relationships since 
1969.- 

In a State Department as 
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By way of prelude to almost every speech he has 
ever made about the Vietnam war, President Nixon 
has been at pains to remind us, just for the record, 
of the terrible legacy he inherited from the Demo- 
crats: over half a million Americans in a combat 
role; casualties running at the rate of more than 
300 a week killed in action; no plan to “Vietnamize” 
the war or to bring our military forces home. There 
is tone truth in this, of course; Mr. Nixon did fall 
heir to a heavy burden not of his making. But the 
roots of involvement reached back into a Republi- 
can administration of which he was a part. There 
was also a plan to end the war which General Wil- 
liam Westmoreland could have furnished the new 
•ftixon administration because he had laid it all out 
as early as November, 1967. For better or worse, 
“Vietnamization” was already in the official lexicon. 
And far more important, the really big, tough de- 
cisions had already been made by President Lyndon 
Johnson when he refused in March of 1968 to go 
on down the road of “graduated response,” and de- 
cided instead to end the bombing of the North and 
to deny for the first time the next big commitment 
of American troops. In short, the Johnson strategy 
had failed by January, 1969, and the country had 
begun to accept the real limits of a limited war. 

That lesson was also part of Richard Nixon’s 
legacy if he had chosen to accept it He was a free 
agent, in a way that his predecessor had never been, 
and not just because he was a new President with 
a mandate* to end the war. He was a free man in 
the most significant sense because he had inherited 
hot a bureaucratic monolith hell-bent on pursuit 
of a discredited and unworkable policy, but a bu- 
reaucracy divided; there were other voices saying 
sensible and realistic things, other forces at work 
in the big departments of government which were 
there for the President to hear and to use in the 
difficult business of turning the governmental ap- 
paratus around on a new course. But President 
Nixon did not listen to these voices and never told 
us about them because he did not wish, for his own 
reasons and out of his own geo-political concepts, 
to abandon the old goals of our Vietnam mission. 
He did not want to accept the hard consequences 
of the lesson other men had learned. Those on the 
outside could only guess at the division within the 
government, only hear snatches of the argument, 
only speculate about the depth of the carefully sup- 
pressed reservations which were held by important 
people in key agencies— until this week when the 
hard evidence finally became available. That is the 
real and immensely profound significance of the 
“Kissinger Papers,” the. contents of which were re- 
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vealed in some detail in this newspaper on Tuesday. 
They tell us little that is directly relevant to the 
current situation. Rather, they describe an oppor- 
tunity tragically lost. They tell us that by early 1969 
only the very same people who, had made most of 
the miscalculations which carried us up to March 
of 1968 with a big war and no solution still believed 
that the war in Vietnam was winnable in any prac- ‘ 
tical sense. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the mili- 
tary command in Vietnam, and the diehards in the 
Saigon embassy still believed this. But there was a 
considerable body of opinion that believed other- 
wise, that was prepared to support and reinforce 
a new, more realistic and more promising approach 
to Vietnam. By and large, the Secretary of Defense j 
and the State Department and the CIA. believed: 

That the North Vietnamese had the will and the 
resources to carry on the war indefinitely against 
unlimited bombing; 

That the South Vietnamese showed little prospect 
of ever being able to conduct their end of the ^yar 
without extensive American military support in- 
cluding the use of air power and combat troops; 

That pacification wasn’t working and showed 
little hope of working over the long haul; 

That B-52s were a doubtful asset except for close-; 
in tactical support of combat operations; 

That there was something to be said for promot- 
ing accommodations on the local level, in the dis- 
tricts and villages and provinces, between the gov- 
ernment people and the Viet Cong; 

That neither this country’s standing in fche world 
nor the fate of Southeast Asia, hinged on the out- 
come of the Vietnamese struggle. 

But Mr. Nixon ignored the best part of this coun- 
sel and so here we are, having dropped more bpmbs 
in the last three years than in all of the five years 
of the Johnson administration and having suffered 
more than one-third of all the American casualties 
that have been suffered in this war— and still with 
no solution. So it is no longer enough— now that 
we have seen the Kissinger Papers — to be told that 
this is not Mr. Nixon’s fault because he didn’t lead 
us into it. That’s true; he didn’t. But he had i tin- 
ning room in early 1989 — much more than we 
knew. And because he didn’t use it, Mr. Nixon can- 
not be picture of any longer as the hapless prisoner 
of past policy. The message from the Kissinger 
Papers is plain. Just as the responsibility for the 
early Vietnam involvement and tlie later build-up 
may have been, progressively, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s and John F. Kennedy’s and Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s, what we are now confronted with, for 
better or worse, is Richard M. Nixon’s war. 
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